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to the systems used, the ship is classified as rigid, semirigid, or non-rigid.
In the non-rigid division, which perhaps because it can take comparatively small and inexpensive forms has always been most numerously represented, the car is usually suspended far below the envelope, and its weight evenly distributed. Most of the early experiments belonged to this division, in which were included Santos-Dumont's airships, the Parseval (German), and several of the small British craft.
A slight modification took the form of placing a girder below the envelope, the car forming part of the girder, as in the British Beta, Gamma, and Eta, and the Clement-Bayard airships.
Semi-rigid airships have a rigid girder, or keel, close up to the envelope, the car being slung immediately below the girder. The Lebaudy (France), the Gross (German), and the Forlanini (Italian) are the best-known examples.
In the rigid division, of which the best-known examples are the Zeppelin, the Schiitte-Lanz, the Spiess, and a type adopted by the British Navy, a rigid case contains a series of separate gas balloons.
The principal drawbacks of rigid airships are that they cannot be packed up or deflated quickly. Further, it is necessary to make them large enough to lift about fifteen tons gross weight on account of the heaviness of the structure.
The other two divisions are open to the criticism that the suspension system at best is clumsy, and that there is danger of complete and swift destruction following the bursting of the envelope or from fire. True, in some types, such as the Forlanini and the French " Fleurus," the gas-container is divided into two or three parts. On the other hand, the non-rigid and semi-rigid divisions have the advantage of being capable of swift deflation, for they are provided with a ripping panel. They suffer from the drawback that they become flabby when the